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steadiness of Sir Ulick's affection, or suspected that he had 
any secret motive for wishing to get rid of him. 

* But where can you go, my dear boy ? What will you do 
with yourself ? What will become of you ? ' 

* Never mind — never mind what becomes of me, my dear 
sir, — V\l find means. I have the use of head and hands.' 

* My cousin, Cornelius O'Shane, he is as fond of you almost 
as I am, and he is not cursed with a wife — and ts blest with a 
daughter,' said Sir Ulick, with a sly smile. 

* Oh yes,' continued he, * I see it all now, you have ways 
and means. I no longer object. I'll write — no, you'll write 
better yourself to King Corny, for you are a greater favourite 
with his majesty than I am. Fare ye well. Heaven bless you, 
my boy,' said Sir Ulick, with warm emphasis. * Remember, 
whenever you want supplies. Castle Hermitage is your bank — 
you know I have a bank at my back ' — (Sir Ulick was joined 
in a banking house) — * Castle Hermitage is your bank, and 
here's your quarter's allowance to begin with.' 

Sir Ulick put a purse into Ormond's hand, and left him. 
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*True for ye, my lady,' said Moriarty; < TU do my best 
surely ; Pd live through all, if possible, for his sake, let alone 
my mudther's, or shister's, or my own — 'twould be too bad, 
after all the trouble he got these two nights, to be dying 
at last, and hunting him, may be, whether I would or no— for 
as to prosecuting, that would never be any way, if I died 
twenty times over. I sint off that word to my mudther and 
shister, with my curse if they'd do other — and only that they 
were at the fair, and did not get the word, or the news of my 
little accident, they'd have been here long ago, and the minute 
they come, I'll swear 'em not to prosecute, or harbour a 
thoi^ght of revenge again' him, who had no malice again* me, 
no more than a child. And at another's bidding, more than 
his own, he drew the trigger, and the pistol went off unknownst, 
in a passion. So there's the case for you, my lady.' 

Lady Annaly, who was pleased with the poor fellow's sim- 
plicity and generosity in this tragi -comic statement of the 
case, inquired if she could in any way afford him assistance. 

*I thank your ladyship, but Mr. Harry lets me want for 
nothing.' 

* Nor ever will, while I have a farthing I can call my own,* 
cried Ormond. 

*But I hope,' said Lady Annaly, smiling, *that when 
Moriarty — is not that his name ? — gets stout again, as he seems 
inclined to do, that you do not mean, Mr. Ormond, to make 
him miserable and good for nothing, by supporting him in 
idleness ? ' 

* No, he shan't, my lady. I would not let him be wasting 
his little substance on me — and did ye hear, my lady, how he 
is going to lave Castle Hermitage ? Well, of all the surprises 
ever I got ! It come upon me like a shot — ^my shot was no- 
thing to it ! ' 

It was necessary to insist upon Moriarty's submitting to be 
silent, and to lie quiet ; for not having the fear of the surgeon 
before his eyes, and having got over his first awe of the lady, 
he was becoming too full of oratory and action. 

Lady Annaly took Ormond out with her, that she might 
speak to him of his own affairs. 

*You will not, I hope, Mr. Ormond, attribute it to idle 
curiosity, but to a wish to be of service, if I inquire what your 
future plans in life may be ? * 
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Ormond had never formed any distinctly — ^he was not fit 
for any profession, except perhaps the army — ^he was too old 
for the navy — he was at present going, he believed, to the 
house of an old friend, a relation of Sir Ulick, Mr. Cornelius 
O'Shane. 

*My son. Sir Herbert Annaly, has an estate in this 
neighbourhood, at which he has never yet resided, but we are 
going there when we leave Castle Hermitage. I shall hope 
you will let me see you at Annaly when you have determined 
your plans ; perhaps you may show us how we can assist in 
forwarding them.' 

*Is it possible,' repeated Ormond, in unfeigned astonish- 
ment, * that your ladyship can be so very good, so condescend- 
ing, to one who so little deserves it ? — but I will deserve it in 
future. If I get over this — ^interested in my future fate — Lady 
Annaly ! ' 

* I knew your father many years ago,' said Lady Annaly, 
* and as his son, I might feel some interest for you ; but I will 
tell you sincerely, that I have on some occasions, when we 
met in Dublin, seen traits of goodness in you, which, on your 
own account, Mr. Ormond, have interested me in your fate. 
But fate is an unmeaning commonplace — worse than common- 
place word — it is a word that leads us to imagine that we are 
fated or doomed to certain fortunes or misfortunes in life. I 
have had a great deal of experience, and I think, from all I 
have observed, that far the greatest part of our happiness or 
misery in life depends upon ourselves.' 

Ormond stopped short, and listened with the eagerness of 
one of quick feeling and quick capacity, who seizes an idea 
that is new to him, and the truth and value of which he at 
once appreciates. For the first time in his life, he heard good 
sense from the voice of benevolence — he anxiously desired that 
she should go on speaking, and stood in such an attitude of 
attentive deference as fully marked that wish. 

But at this moment Lady O'Shane's footman came up with 
a message from his lady; her ladyship sent to let Lady 
Annaly know that breakfast was ready. Repeating her good 
wishes to Ormond, she bade him adieu, while he was too 
much overpowered with his sense of gratitude to return her 
thanks. 

'Since there exists a being, and such a being, interested 
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veracity into question ; for, according to his definition, and to 
the received opinion at his court, * No man could be called 
drunk, so long as he could lie upon the ground without holding 
it.' 

At a court where such ingenious casuistry prevailed, it was 
happy for our hero that an unqualifying oath now protected 
his resolution. 
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who had seized and held fast one good principle of surgery, 
that the air must never be let into the wound, held mainly to 
this maxim, and all Sheelah could obtain was pennission to 
clap on her charmed plaister over the dressing. 

In due time, or as King Corny triumphantly observed, in 
* a wonderful short period,' Moriarty got quite well, long before 
the king's gout was cured, even with the assistance of the 
black hellebore of the ancients. King Corny was so well 
pleased with his patient for doing such credit to his medical 
skill, that he gave him and his family a cabin, and spot of 
land, in the Islands — a cabin near the palace — ^and at Harry's 
request made him his wood-ranger and his gamekeeper — the 
one a lucrative place, the other a sinecure. 

Master Harry — Prince Harry — ^was now looked up to as a 
person all powerful with the mastery and petitions and requests 
to speak for them, to speak just one word, came pouring from 
all sides ; but however enviable his situation as favourite and 
prince presumptive might appear to others, it was not in all 
respects comfortable to himself. 

Formerly when a boy in his visits to the Black Islands he 
used to have a little companion of whom he was fond — Dora 
— King Comy*s daughter. Missing her much, he inquired 
from her father where she was gone, and when she was likely 
to return. 

' She is gone off to the continent^ to the continent of Ireland, 
that is ; but not banished for any misdemeanour. You know,' 
said King Corny, ' 'tis generally considered as a punishment 
in the Black Islands to be banished to Ireland. A threat of 
that kind I find sufficient to bring the most refractory and ill- 
disposed of my subjects, if I had any of that description, to 
rason in the last resort ; but to that ultimate law I have not 
recourse, except in extreme cases : I understand my business 
of king too well to wear out either shame or fear ; but you are 
no legislator yet, Prince Harry. So what was you asking me 
about Dora ; she is only gone a trip to the continent, to her 
aunt'c. bv the mother's side. Miss O'Faley, that you never 
saw, to 4,-.- the advantage of a dancing-master, which myself 
don't think she wants, — a natural carriage, with native 
graces, being, in my unsophisticated opinion, worth all the 
dancing-master's positions, contortions, or drillings ; but her 
aunt's of a contrary opinion, and the women say it is essential 
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Then looking out of the window, she added, * He's half- 
way over the lake, and he'll make his own apologies good, 
I'll engage, when he comes in ; for he knows how to speak 
for himself, as well as any gentleman — ^and I don't doubt 
but he'll get my Micky made an exciseman, as he promised 
too ; — and sure he has a good right. Isn't he a cousin of King 
Corny* s ? — wherefore I'd wish to have all things proper. So 
I'll step out and kill a couple of chickens — won't I ?' 

* Kill what you please,' said King Corny ; * but without my 
warrant, nothing killed or unkilled shall come up to my table 
this day — and that's enough. No more reasoning — quit the 
subject and the room, Betty.' 

Betty quitted the room ; but every stair, as she descended 
to the kitchen, could bear witness that she did not quit the 
subject ; and for an hour afterwards she reasoned against the 
obstinacy and folly of man, and the chorus in the kitchen 
moralised, in conformity and commiseration — in vain. 

Meantime Father Jos, though he regretted the exertions 
which Mrs. Betty might discreetly have made in favour of a 
good dinner, was by no means, as he declared, a friend or 
fauterer of Sir Ulick O' Shane's — how could he, when Sir 
Ulick had recanted ? The priest looked with horror upon the 
apostasy — the king with contempt, upon the desertion of his 
party. *Was he sincere any way, I'd honour him,' said 
Cornelius, * or forgive him ; but, not to be ripping up old 
grievances when there's no occasion, I can't forgive the way 
he is at this present double-dealing with poor Harry Ormond 
— cajoling the grateful heart, and shirking the orphan boy 
that he took upon him to patronise. 'WTiy there I thought 
nobly of him, and forgave him all his sins, for the generous 
protection he afforded the son of his friend.' 

* Had Captain Ormond, the father, no fortune ? ' asked the 
priest. 

* Only a trifle of three hundred a year, and no provision for 
the education or maintenance of the boy. Ulick's fondness 
for him, more than all, showed him capable of the disinterested 
touch ; but then to belie his own heart — to abandon him he 
bred a favourite, just when the boy wants him most — oh I 
how could he ? And all for what ? To please the wife he 
hates — ^that can't be — ^that's only the ostensible — but what the 
real reason is, I can't guess. No matter, he'll soon tell us.' 
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'And succeeding in all your ends by such noble means 
must be doubly gratifying — and is doubly commendable and 
surprising,' said Sir Ulick. 

* May I ask — for it's my turn now to play ignoramus — ^may 
I ask, what noble means excites this gratuitous commendation 
and surprise ? * 

< I commend in the first place the economy of your plough- 
ing tackle — hay ropes, hay traces, and hay halters — doubly 
useful and convenient for harness and food.' 

Corny replied, 'Some people, I know, think the most 
expensive harness and tackle, and the most expensive ways of 
doing everything, the best. But I don't know if that is the way 
for the poor to grow rich. It may be the way for the rich 
to grow poor. We are all poor people in the Black Islands, 
and I can't afford or think it good policy to give the example 
of extravagant new ways of doing old things.' 

* 'Tis a pity you don't continue the old Irish style of plough- 
ing by the tail,' said Sir Ulick. 

'That is against humanity to brute beasts, which, without 
any of your sickening palaver of sentiment, I practise. Also, 
it's against an Act of Parliament, which I regard sometimes — 
that is, when I understand them ; which, the way you parlia- 
ment gentlemen draw them up, is not always particularly 
intelligible to plain common sense, and I have no lawyers here, 
thank Heaven ! to consult ; I am forced to be legislator, and 
lawyer, and ploughman and all, you see, the best I can for 
myself.' 

He opened the window, and called to give some orders to 
the man, or, as he called him, the boy — a boy of sixty — who 
was ploughing. 

'Your team, I see, is worthy of your tackle,' pursued Sir 
Ulick. 'A mule, a bull, and two lean horses, — I pity the 
foremost poor devil of a horse, who must starve in the midst 
of plenty, while the horse, bull, and even mule, in a string 
behind him, are all plucking and munging away at their hay 
ropes.' 

Cornelius joined in Sir Ulick's laugh, which shortened its 
duration. 

' 'Tis comical ploughing, I grant,' said he, ' but still, to my 
fancy, anything's better and more profitable nor the tragi-comic 
ploughing you practise every season in Dublin.' 
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*I?' said Sir Ulick. 

* Ay, you, and all you courtiers, ploughing the half acre ^ 
continually, pacing up and down that castle yard, while you're 
waiting in attendance there. Every one to his taste, but — 

If there's a man on earth I hate, 
Attendance and dependence be his fate.' 

* After all, I have very good prospects in life,' said Sir 
Ulick. 

* Ay, you've been always living on prospects ; for my part, 
I'd rather have a mole-hill in possession, than a mountain in 
prospect.' 

* Cornelius, what are you doing here to the roof of your 
house ? ' said Sir Ulick, striking off to another subject. * What 
a vast deal of work you do contrive to cut out for yourself.' 

' I'd rather cut it out for myself, than have anybody to cut 
it out for me,' said Cornelius. 

*Upon my word, this will require all your extraordinary 
ingenuity, cousin.' 

* Oh, I'll engage I'll make a good job of it, in my sense of 
the word, though not in yours ; for I know, in your vocabulary, 
that's only a good job where you pocket money, and do 
nothing ; now my good jobs never bring me in a farthing, and 
give me a great deal to do into the bargain.' 

* I don't envy you such jobs, indeed,' said Sir Ulick ; * and 
are you sure that at last you make them good jobs in any 
acceptation of the term ? ' 

* Sure ! A man's never sure of anything in this world, but 
of being abused. But one comfort, my own conscience, for 
which I've a trifling respect, can't reproach me ; since my jobs, 
good or bad, have cost my poor country nothing.' 

On this point Sir Ulick was particularly sore, for he had 
the character of being one of the greatest jobbers in Ireland. 
With a face of much political prudery, which he well knew 
how to assume, he began to exculpate himself. He confessed 
that much public money had passed through his hands ; but 
he protested that none of it had stayed with him. No man, 
who had done so much for different administrations, had been 
so ill paid. 

^ Ploughing the half acre. The English reader will please to inquire 
the meaning of this phrase from any Irish courtier. 
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King Corny sat for some minutes after Sir Ulick's departure, 
perfectly still and silent, leaning both hands and his chin on 
his crutch. Then, looking up at Harry, he exclaimed — 

* What a dupe you are ! but I like you the better for it.' 

' I am glad you like me the better, at all events,' said 
Harry ; * but I don't think I am a dupe.' 

* No — if you did you would not be one : so you don't see 
that it was and is Sir Ulick, and not her ladyship, that wanted, 
and wants to get rid of you ? ' 

No, Harry did not see this, and would not be persuaded of 
it. He defended his guardian most warmly ; he was certain 
of Sir U lick's affection ; he was sure Sir Ulick was incapable 
of acting with such duplicity. 

King Corny repeated, at every pause, * You are a dupe ; but 
I like you the better for it. And,' added he, * you don't, blind 
buzzard ! as your want of conceit makes you — for which I like 
you the better too — you don't see the reason why he banished 
you Castle Hermitage ; you don't see that he is jealous of your 
rivalling that puppy Marcus, his son ? ' 

* Rivalling Marcus in what, or how ? ' 

* " With whom? " boy, is the question you should ask, and in 
that case the answer is— dunce, can't you guess now i* — Miss 
Annaly.' 

* Miss Annaly ! ' repeated Harry with genuine surprise, and 
with a quick sense of inferiority and hiuniliation. * Oh, sir ! 
you would not be so ill-natured as to make a jest of me 1 I 
know how ignorant, how unformed, what a raw boy I am. 
Marcus has been educated like a gentleman.' 

* More shame for his father that couldn't do the same by 
you when he was about it.' 
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* But Marcus, sir — ^there ought to be a difference — Marcus 
is heir to a large fortune — I have nothing — Marcus may hope 
to marry whoever he pleases.' 

* Ay, whoever he f leases, and who will that be, if women 
are of my mind ? ' muttered Corny. < Pll engage if you had a 
mind to rival him.' 

< Rival him ! the thought of rivalling my friend never 
entered my head.' 

< But is he your friend ? ' said Cornelius. 

' As to that, I don't know — he was my friend, and I loved 
him sincerely — warmly — ^he has cast me off. I shall never 
complain — never blame him directly or indirectly ; but don't 
let me be accused or suspected unjustly — I never for one 
instant had the treachery, presumption, folly, or madness to 
think of Miss Annaly.' 

* Nor she of you ? I suppose you'll swear.' 

* Nor she of me I assuredly not, sir,' said Harry, with 
surprise at the idea. * Do you consider what I am — and what 
she is ? ' 

*• Well, I am glad they are gone to England out of the way ! ' 
said Cornelius. 

* I am very sorry for that,' said Harry, * for I have lost a 
kind friend in Lady Annaly — one who at least I might have 
hoped would have become my friend, if I had deserved it.' 

^ Might have hoped — Would hcn/e become — that's a friend 
in the air, who may never be found on earth. If you deserved 
it! Murder! — who knows how that might turn out — if- — I 
don't like that kind of subjunctive mood tenure of a friend. 
Give me the good imp^irative mood, which I understand ; be 
my friend — ^at once — or not at all — tiiat's my mood. None of 
your if friends for me, setting out with a proviso and an 
excuse to be off; and maybe when you'd call upon 'em at 
your utmost need — Oh! I said if yoM deserve it — Lie there 
like a dog. Now, what kind of a friend is that ? If Lady 
Annaly is that sort, no need to regret her. My compliments 
to her, and a good journey to England — Ireland well rid of 
her ! and so are you too, my boy ! ' 

*But, dear sir, how you have worked yourself up into a 
passion against Lady Annaly for nothing.' 

' It's not for nothing — I've good reason to dislike the woman 
— ^what business had she, because she's an old woman and 
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you a young man, to set up preaching to you about your faults ? 
I hate prachers, feminine gender especially.' 

* She is no preacher, I assure you, sir.' 

* How dare you tell me that — was not her letter very edi^- 
ingf Sir Ulick said.' 

* No, sir ; it was very kind — will you read it ? ' 

* No, sir, I won't ; I never read an edifying letter in my 
life with my eyes open, nor never will-^-quite enough for me 
that impertinent list of your faults she inclosed you.' 

* That list was my own, not hers, sir : I dropped it under 
a tree.' 

'Well, drop it into the fire now, and no more about it. 
Pray, after all, Harry, for curiosity's sake, what faults have 
you?' 

* Dear sir, I thought you told me you knew them by heart.* 

* I always forget what I learn by heart ; put me in mind, 
and maybe I'll recollect as you go on.' 

* Well, sir, in the first place I am terribly passionate.' 

* Passionate ! true ; that is Moriarty you are thinking of, 
and I grant you, that had like to have been a sad job — you 
had a squeak for your life there, and I pitied you as if it had 
been myself, for I know what it is after one of them blind 
rages is over, and one opens one's eyes on the wrong one has 
done — and then such a cursed feel to be penitent in vain — for 
that sets no bones. You were blind drunk that night, and 
that was my fault ; but your late vow has prevented the future, 
and Moriart/s better in the world than ever he was.' 

* Thanks to your goodness, sir.' 

* Oh I I wasn't thinking of my goodness — little enough that 
same ; but to ease your conscience, it was certainly the luckiest 
turn ever happened him the shot he got, and so he says him- 
self. Never think of that more in the way of penitence.' 

' In the way of reformation though, I hope, I shall all my 
life,' said Harry. 'One comfort! I have never been in a 
passion since.' 

*But then, a rasonable passion's allowable — I wouldn't 
give a farthing for a man that couldn't be in a passion on a 
proper occasion. I'm passionate myself, rasonably passionate, 
and I like myself the better for it' 

' I thought you said just now, you often repented.' 
'' * Oh ! never mind what I said just now — ^mind what I'm 
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him justice he was more than this, he was generous, actively, 
perseveringly generous, in his conduct to him. With open 
heart, open purse, public overture, and private negotiation 
with the parents of Peggy Sheridan, he at last succeeded in 
accomplishing Moriart/s marriage. 

Ormond's biographer may well be allowed to make the most 
of his persevering generosity on this occasion, because no other 
scrap of good can be found to make anything of in his favour, 
for several months to come. Whether Tom Jones was still 
too much, and Lady Annaly too little in his head, whether it 
was that King Com/s example and precepts were not always 
edifying — whether this young man had been prepared by 
previous errors of example and education — or whether he fell 
into mischief, because he had nothing else to do in these Black 
Islands, certain it is, that from the operation of some or all 
of these causes conjointly, he deteriorated sadly. He took to 
' vagrant courses,' in which the muse forbears to follow him. 
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not suit his taste, yet still there was something in the book 
that, in spite of the terrible array oi good people^ captivated his 
attention. The heroine's perpetual egotism disgusted him ; 
she was always too good and too full of herself, and she wrote 
dreadfully long letters. The hero's dress and manner were too 
splendid, too stiff, for everyday use ; at first he detested Sir 
Charles Grandison — ^he was so different from the friends he 
loved in real life, or the heroes he had admired in books ; just 
as in old portraits, we are at first struck with the costume, but 
soon, if the picture be really by a master hand, our attention is 
fixed on the expression of the features and the life of the 
figure. 

Sensible as Ormond was of the power of humour and 
ridicule, he was still more susceptible, as all noble natures are, 
of sympathy with elevated sentiments, and with generous 
character. The character of Sir Charles Grandison, in spite 
of his ceremonious bowing on the hand, touched the nobler 
feelings of our young hero's mind, inspired him with virtuous 
emulation, made him ambitious to be a gentleman in the best 
and highest sense of the word. In short, it completely counter- 
acted in his mind the effect of Tom Jones — all the generous 
feelings which were so congenial to his own nature, and which 
he had seen combined in Tom Jones, as if necessarily, with 
the habits of an adventurer, a spendthrift, and a rake, he now 
saw united with high moral and religious principles, in the 
character of a man of virtue, as well as a man of honour ; a 
man of cultivated understanding and accomplished manners. 
In Sir Charles Grandison's history he read that of a gentleman, 
who, fulfilling every duty of his station in society, eminently 
useful^ respected and beloved, as brother, friend, master of a 
family, guardian, and head of a large estate, was admired by 
his own sex, and, what struck Ormond far more forcibly, loved, 
passionately loved by women — not by the low and profligate, 
but by the highest and most accomplished of the sex. 

Ormond has often declared that Sir Charles Grandison did 
him more good than any fiction he ever read in his life. 
Indeed, to him it appeared no fiction ; while he was reading 
it, his imagination was so full of Clementina, and the whole 
Porretta family, that he saw them in his sleeping and waking 
dreams. The deep pathos so affected him, that he could 
scarcely recall his mind to the low concerns of life. Once, 
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when King Corny called him to go out shooting, he found him 
with red eyes. Harry was ashamed to tell him the cause, lest 
he should laugh at him. But Corny was susceptible of the 
same kind of enthusiasm himself ; and though he had, as he 
said, never been regularly what is called a reading man, yet, 
the books he had read, which were always for his own pleasure, 
left ineffaceable traces in his memory. Fictions, if they touched 
him at all, struck him with all the force of reality, and he never 
spoke of characters as in a book, but as if they had lived and 
acted. Harry was glad to find that here again, as in most 
things, they sympathised and suited each other. 

But Corny, if ready to give sympathy, was likewise imperious 
in requiring it, and Harry was often obliged to make sudden 
transitions from his own thoughts and employments to those 
of his friend. These transitions, however difficult and provok- 
ing at the time, were useful discipline to his mind, giving him 
that versatility in which persons of powerful imagination, 
accustomed to live in retirement and to command their own 
time and occupations, are often most deficient. 

At this period, when our young hero was suddenly seized 
with a voracious appetite for books, it was trying to his patience 
to be frequently interrupted. 

* Come, come ! Harry Bookworm, you are growing — ^no 
good ! — come out ! ' cried King Corny. * Lay down whatever 
you have in your hand, and come off this minute, till I show 
you a badger at bay, with half a dozen dogs, and defending 
itself in the keenest manner.' 

*Yes, sir, this minute — be kind enough to wait one 
minute.' 

* It has been hiding and skulking this week from me — we 
have got it out of its snug hole at last. I bid them keep the 
dogs off till you came. Don't be waiting any longer. Come 
off, Harry, come ! Phoo I Phoo ! That book will keep cold, 
and what is it ? Oh ! the last volume of Sir Charles, not worth 
troubling your eyes with. The badger is worth a hundred of 
it ; not a pin's worth in that volume but worked stool and chairs, 
and china jugs and mugs. Oh ! throw it from you. Come 
away.' 

Another time, at the very death of Clarissa, King Corny 
would have Harry out to see a solan goose. 

' Oh i let Claiissa die another time ; come now, you that 
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to be Mrs. Connal — so much the better ; he should be quite 
at ease with her, and she should teach him French, and 
drawing, and dancing, and improve his manners. He was 
conscious that his manners had, since his coming to the 
Black Islands, rusticated sadly, and lost the little polish they 
had acquired at Castle Heimitage, and during one famous 



winter in Dublin. His language and dialect, he was afraid, 
had become somewhat vulgar; but Dora, who had been 
refined by her residence with her aunt, and by her dancing- 
master, would polish him up, and set all to rights, in the 
most agreeable manner possible.' In the course of these his 
speculations on his rapid improvements, and his reflexions 
on the perfectibility of man's nature under the tuition of 
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woman, some idea of its fallibility did cross his imagination 
or his memory; but then he blamed, most unjustly, his 
imagination for the suggestion. The danger would prove, 
as he would have it, to be imaginary. * What danger could 
there be, when he knew,' as he began and ended by saying 
to himself, * that he was to consider Dora as a married woman 
— Mrs. Connal?' 

Dora's aunt, an aunt by the mother's side, a maiden aunt, 
who had never before been at the Black Islands, and whom 
Ormond had never seen, was to accompany Dora on her 
return to Corny Castle ; our young hero had settled it in his 
head that this aunt must be something like Aunt Ellenor in 
Sir Charles Grandison^ a stiff- backed, prim, precise, old- 
fashioned looking aunt. Never was man's astonishment more 
visible in his countenance than was that of Harry Ormond 
on the first sight of Dora's aunt. His surprise was so great 
as to preclude the sight of Dora herself. 

There was nothing surprising in the lady, but there was, 
indeed, an extraordinary difference between our hero's pre- 
conceived notion and the real person whom he now beheld ! 
Mademoiselle, as Miss O'Faley was called, in honour of her 
French parentage and education, and in conmiemoration of 
her having at different periods spent above half her life in 
France, looking for an estate that could never be found — 
Mademoiselle was dressed in all the peculiarities of the French 
dress of that day ; she was of that indefinable age which the 
French describe by the happy phrase of *une femme dun 
certain age, and which Miss O'Faley happily translated, *a 
woman of no particular age? Yet though of no particular 
age in the eye of politeness, to the vulgar eye she looked 
like what people, who knew no better, might call an elderly 
woman, but she was as alert and lively as a girl of fifteen, — 
a little wrinkled, but withal in fine preservation. She wore 
abundance of rouge, obviously — still more obviously took 
superabundance of snuff — and without any obvious motive, 
continued to play unremittingly a pair of large black French 
eyes, in a manner impracticable to a mere Englishwoman, 
and which almost tempted the spectator to beg she would 
let them rest. Mademoiselle or Miss O'Faley was in fact 
half French, and half English — bom in France, she was the 
daughter of an oflficer of the Irish Brigade, and of a French 
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would take her to Paris, and reside with her there, at least a 
great part of his time — the latter part of the bargain to be 
kept a secret from the father, till the marriage should be 
accomplished. Harry Ormond appeared to be the very man 
for this purpose : he seemed to hang loosely upon the world, 
— no family connexions seemed to have any rights over him : 
he had no profession, — ^but a very small fortune. Miss 
CFale/s fortune might be very convenient, and Dora's person 
very agreeable to him ; and it was scarcely to be doubted 
that he would easily be persuaded to quit the Black Islands, 
and the British Islands, for Dora's sake. 

The petit menage was already quite arranged in Made- 
moiselle O'Faley's head. Even the wedding dresses had floated 
in her fancy. 

* As to the promise given to White Connal,' as she said to 
herself, ' it would be a mercy to save her niece from such a 
man, for she had seen him lately, when he had called upon 
her in Dublin, and he was a vulgar person : — ^his hair looked 
as if it had not been cut these hundred years, and he wore — 
anything but what he should wear — therefore it would be a 
favour to her brother-in-law, for whom she had in reality a 
serious regard, it would be doing him the greatest imaginable 
benefit, to save him from the shame of either keeping or 
breaking his ridiculous and savage promise.' 

Her plan was therefore to prevent the possibility of his 
keeping it, by marrying her niece privately to Ormond, before 
White Connal should return in October. When the thing 
was done and could not be undone, Cornelius O'Shane, she 
was persuaded, would be very glad of it, for Harry Ormond 
was his particular favourite : he had called him his son, son-in- 
law was almost the same thing. Thus arguing with happy 
female casuistry. Mademoiselle went on with the prosecution of 
her plan. To the French spirit of intrigue and gallantry she 
joined Irish acuteness, and Irish varieties of odd resource, 
with the art of laying suspicion asleep by the appearance of an 
imprudent, blundering good-nature ; add to all this a degree 
of confidence^ that could not have been acquired by any means 
but one. Thus accomplished, * rarely did she manage matters.' 

By the very boldness and openness of her railing against 
the intended bridegroom she convinced her brother-in-law 
that she meant nothing more than talk. Besides, through all 
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her changing varieties of objections, there was one point on 
which she never varied — she never objected to going to 
Dublin, in September, to buy the wedding clothes for Dora. 
This seemed to Cornelius O'Shane perfect proof that she had 
no serious intention to break off or defer the match. As to 
the rest, he was glad to see his own Harry such a favourite : — 
he deserved to be a favourite with everybody, Cornelius 
thought. The young people were continually together, *So 
much the better,' he would say, *all was above board, and 
there could be no harm going forward, and no danger in life.' 
All was above board on Harry Ormond's part ; he knew 
nothing of Miss O'Fale/s designs, nor did he as yet feel that 
there was for him much danger. He was not thinking as a 
lover of Dora in particular, but he felt a new and extraordinary 
desire to please in general. On every fair occasion he liked 
to show how well he could ride ; how well he could dance ; 
how gallant and agreeable he could be : his whole attention 
was now turned to the cultivation of his personal accomplish- 
ments. He succeeded : — ^he danced, rode to admiration ; — 
he danced all night ; he rode all morning : — his glories of 
horsemanship, and sportsmanship ; the birds that he shot, 
and the fish that he caught, and the leaps that he took, are to 
this hour recorded in the tradition of the inhabitants of the 
Black Islands. At that time his feats of personal activity and 
address made him the theme of every tongue, the delight of 
every eye, the admiration of every woman, and the envy of 
every man : not only with the damsels of Peggy Sheridan's 
class was he the favourite, but with all the young ladies, the 
belles of the half gentry, who filled the ballrooms ; and who 
made the most distinguished figure in the riding, boating, walk- 
ing, tea-drinking parties. To all or any of these belles he devoted 
his attention, rather than to Dora ; for he was upon honour, 
and very honourable he was, and very prudent, moreover, he 
thought himself. He was, at present, quite content with 
general admiration ; there was, or there seemed, at this time, 
more danger for his head than his heart, — more danger 
that his head should be turned with the foolish attentions paid 
him by many silly girls, than that he should be a dupe to a 
passion for any one of them ; there was imminent danger of his 
becoming a mere dancing, driving, country coxcomb. 
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Harry set it up again, before its contents poured on her new 
riding-habit. 

' Thank you/ said she, < thank you ; but/ added she, chang- 
ing the places of the cream ewer and cups and saucers before 
her, * I'd rather manage my own affairs, my own way, if you'd 
let me, Mr. Ormond — if you'd leave me — I can take care of 
myself my own way.' 

* I beg your pardon for saving your habit from destruction, 
for that is the only cause of offence that I am conscious of 
having given. But I leave you to your own way, as I am 
ordered,' said he, rising from the breakfast-table. 

* Sparring ! sparring, again, you two ! ' said Dora's father. 
* But, Dora, I wonder whether you and White Connal were 
sparring that way when you met.' 

* Time enough for that, sir, after marriage,' said Dora. 
Our hero, who had stood leaning on the back of his chair, 

fearing that he had been too abrupt in what he had said, cast 
a lingering look at Dora, as her father spoke about White 
Connal, and as she replied ; but there was something so un- 

1 feminine, so unamiable, so decided and bold, he thought, in 
the tone of her voice, as she pronounced the word marriage^ 
that he then, without reluctance, and with a feeHng of disgust, 
quitted the room, and left her ' to manage her own affairs, and 
to take her own way.' 
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Our young hero, hero-like, took a solitary walk to indulge his 
feelings, and as he rambled, he railed to his heart's content 
against Dora. 

* Here all my plans of happiness and improvement are again 
overturned. Dora cannot improve me, can give me no motive 
for making myself anything better than what I am. Polish my 
manners 1 no ; when she has such rude, odious manners herself 
— much changed for the worse — a hundred times more agree- 
able when she was a child. Lost to me she is every way — no 
longer my playfellow — no chance of her being my friend. Her 
good father hoped she would be a sister to me — ^very sorry I 
should be to have such a sister. Then I am to consider her 
as a married woman — pretty wife she will make I I am con- 
vinced she cares no more for that man she is going to marry 
than I do. Marrying merely to be married, to manage her 
< 1 own affairs, and have her own way — so childish ! — or marrying 
merely to get an establishment — so base ! — to secure a husband 
— so indelicate ! How women, and such young creatures, can 
bring themselves to make these venal matches — I protest 
Peggy Sheridan's worth a hundred of such. Moriarty may 
think himself a happy fellow — Suzy — Jenny, anybody — only 
with dress and manner a little different — is full as good in 
reality. I question whether they'd give themselves, without 
liking, to any White Connal in their own rank, at the first offer, 
for a few sheep, or a cow, or to have their own way ? ' 

Such was the summing up of the topics of invective, which, 
during a two hours' walk, ramble we should say, had come 
round and round continually in Ormond's indignant fancy. He 
went plucking off the hawthorn blossoms in his path, till at one 
desperate tug, that he gave to a branch that crossed his way, 
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was odd, if not unintelligible. White Connal did not disturb 
himself at all to follow her doublings, his pleasure was not 
in the chace — he was sure the game was his own. 

Be bold I but not too bold, White Connal ; be negligent, 
but not too negligent, of the destined bride. 'Tis bad, as 
you say, to be spoiling a wife before marriage ; but what if 
she should never be your wife — thought some 1 

That was a contingency that never had occurred to White 
ConnaL Had he not horses, and saddles, and bridles, and 
bits, finer than had ever been seen before in the Black Islands ? 
And had he not the finest pistols, and the most famous fowling- 
pieces ? And had he not thousands of sheep, and hundreds 
of oxen ? And had he not thousands in paper, and thousands 
in gold ; and if he lived, would he not have tens of thousands 
more ? And had he not brought with him a plan of Connal's 
Town, the name by which he dignified a snug slated lodge 
he had upon one of his farms — an elevation of the house to 
be built, and of the offices that had been built ? 

He had so. But it happened one day, when Connal was 
going to ride out with Dora, that just as he mounted, her 
veil fluttering before his horse's eyes startled the animal; 
and the awkward rider unable to manage him, King Corny 
begged Harry Ormond to change horses with him, that Mr. 
Connal might go quietly beside Dora, ' who was a bit of a 
coward.* Imprudent father I Harry obeyed — and the difference 
between the riders and the gentlemen was but too apparent. 
For what avails it that you have the 'finest horse, if another 
ride him better? What avails it that you have the finest 
saddle, if another become it better ? What use to you your 
Wogden pistols, if another hit the mark you miss? What 
avails the finest fowling-piece to the worst sportsman ? The 
thousands upon thousands to him who says but little, and 
says that little ill ? What avail that the offices at Connal's 
Town be finished, dog-kennel and all ; or what boots it that 
the plan and elevation of Connal's Town be unrolled, and 
submitted to the fair one's inspection and remarks, if the 
fair disdain to inspect, and if she remark only, that a cottage 
and love are more to her taste ? White Connal put none of 
these questions to himself, he went on his own way. Faint 
heart never won fair lady. Then no doubt he was in a way 
to win, for his heart never quailed, his colour never changed 
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when he saw his fair one's furtive smiles, or heard her aunt's 
open praises of the youth, by whom, riding, dancing, shooting, 
speaking, or silent, he was always eclipsed. Connal of 
ConnaVs Town despised Harry Ormond of no-town — viewed 
him with scornful, but not with jealous eyes. Idle jealousies 
were far from ConnaPs thoughts. He was intent upon the 
noble recreation of cock-fighting. Cock-fighting had been 
the taste of his boyish days, before he became a money-making 
man ; and at every interval of business, at each intermitting 
of the passion of avarice, when he had leisure to think of 
amusement, this his first idea of pleasure recurred. Since he 
came to Corny Castle, he had at sundry times expressed to 
his father his * hope in heaven, that before they would leave 
the Black Islands, they should get some good fun cock- 
fighting, for it was a poor case for a man that is not used to 
it, to be tied to a female's apron strings, twirling his thumbs 
all mornings, for form's sake.' 

There was a strolling kind of gentleman in the Islands, a 
Mr. O'Tara, who was a famous cock-fighter. O'Tara came one 
day to dine at Corny Castle. The kindred souls found each 
other out, and an animated discourse across the fable com- 
menced concerning cocks. After dinner, as the bottle went 
round, the rival cock-fighters warmed to enthusiasm in praise 
of their birds. Each relating wonders, they finished by 
proposing a match, laying bets, and dispatching messengers 
and hampers for their favourites. The cocks arrived, and 
were put in separate houses, under the care of separate feeders. 

Moriarty Carroll, who was curious, and something of a 
sportsman, had a mind to have a peep at the cocks. Opening 
the door of one of the buildings hastily, he disturbed the 
cock, who taking fright, flew about the bam with such violence 
as to tear off several of his feathers and very much to deface 
his appearance. Unfortunately, at this instant White Connal 
and Mr. O'Tara came by, and finding what had happened, 
abused Moriarty with all the vulgar eloquence which anger 
could supply. Ormond, who had been with Moriarty, but 
who had no share in the disaster, endeavoured to mitigate 
the fury of White Connal, and apologised to Mr. O'Tara ; 
O'Tara was satisfied — shook hands with Ormond, and went 
oiT. But White Connal's anger lasted longer — for many 
reasons he disliked Ormond — and thinking from Harry's gentle- 
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he had nothing left to do for some days but to pity Harry 
Ormond ; to bear with the curiosity and impatience of Made- 
moiselle, and with the froward suUenness of Dora, till some 
intelligence should arrive respecting the new claimant to Dora's 
destined hand. 
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— all over with me. It is only a hit at any rate ! But what 
kind of man/ continued he, * is this new clergyman ? ' 

* Oh ! them parsons is all one kind,' said Father Jos. 

* All one kind 1 No, no more than our own priests,' said 
Corny. * There's good and bad, and all the difference in life.' 

' I don't know anything at all about it,' said Father Jos, 
sullenly ; ' but this I know, that no doubt he'll soon be over 
here, or his proctor, looking for the tithes.' 

* I hope we will have no quarrels,' said Corny. 

* They ought to be abolished,' said Father Jos, * the tithes, 
that is, I mean.' 

< And the quarrels too, I hope,' said Ormond. 

* Oh ! It's not our fault if there's quarrels,' said Father Jos. 
' Faults on both sides generally in all quarrels,' said Corny. 
' In lay quarrels like enough,' said Father Jos. < In church 

quarrels it don't become a good Catholic to say that.' 

< What ? ' said Corny. 

* That^ said the priest. 

* Which ? ' said Corny. 

* That which you said, that there's faults on both sides ; 
sure there's but one side, and that's our own side, can be in 
the right — ^there can't be two right sides^ can there ? and con- 
sequently there won't be two wrong sides, will there ? Ergo, 
there cannot, by a parity of rasonin^, be two sides in the 
wrong.' 

*Well, Harry, I'll take the black men now, and gammon 
you,' said Corny. * Play away, man — what are you thinking 
of — is it of what Father Jos said ? — ^'tis beyond the limits of the 
human understanding.' 

Father Jos puffed away at his pipe for some time. 

*• I was tired and ashamed of all the wrangling for twopence 
with the last man,' said King Corny, 'and I believe I was 
sometimes too hard and too hot myself; but if this man's a 
gentleman, I think we shall agree,' said Cornelius. < Did you 
hear his name, or anything at all about him, Father ? ' 

*He is one of them refugee families, the Huguenots, 
banished France by the ^ict of Nantz — ^they say — ^and his 
name's Cambray.' 

* Cambray ! ' exclaimed Ormond. 

*A very good name,' said O'Shane; *but what do you 
know of it, Harry ? ' 
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'Only, sir, I happened to meet with a Dr. Cambray the 
winter I was in Dublin, whom I thought a very agreeable, 
respectable, amiable man — and I wonder whether this is the 
same person.' 

'There is something more now, Harry Ormond, I know by 
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'Dr. Cambrt^.' 

your face,' said Corny ; * there's some story, of or belonging to 
Dr. Cambray — what is it f ' 

' No story, only a slight circumstance — which, if you please, 
I'd rather not tell you, sir,' said Ormond. 

'That is something very extraoidinaiy, and looks mysteri- 
ous,' sud Father Jos. 
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Father,' said O* Shane. * Nor what's more, Harry, — ^not his 
noting down the two regiments to make inquiry for friends 
for you, Harry, shouldn't have bribed me to partiality — ^though 
I could have kissed his shoe-ties for it' 

* Mercy on you ! ' said Father Jos — * this Doctor has 
bewitched you.' 

'But did you mind, then,' persisted Corny, 'the way he 
spoke of that cousin of mine. Sir Ulick, whom he saw I did not 
like, and who has been, as you tell us, bitter against him, and 
even against his getting the living ? Well, the way this Dr. 
Cambray spoke then, pleased me — good morals without 
preaching ; there's do good to your enemies — the true 
Christian doctrine — and the hardest point Oh ! let Father 
Jos say what he will, there's the man will be in Heaven before 
many — ^heretic or no heretic, Harry ! ' 

Father Jos shrugged up his shoulders, and then fixing the 
glass in his spectacles, replied — 

* We shall see better when we come to the tithes.' 

* That's true,' said Corny. 

He walked off to his workshop, and took down his fowling- 
piece to put the finishing stroke to his work for the next day, 
which was to be the first day of partridge shooting ; he looked 
forward with delight — anticipating the innocent gratification he 
should have in going out shooting with Harry, and trying his 
new fowling-piece. ' But I won't go out to-morrow till the 
post has come in, for my mind couldn't enjoy the sport till I 
was satisfied whether the answer could come about your com- 
mission, Harry ; — my mind misgives me — that is, my calcula- 
tion tells me, that it will come to-morrow.' 

Good Com/s presentiments or calculations were just ; the 
next morning the little post-boy brought answers to various 
letters which he had written about Ormond — one to Ormond 
from Sir Ulick O'Shane, repeating his approbation of his 
ward's going into the army; approving of all the steps 
Cornelius had taken, especially of his intention of paying for 
the commission. 

'All well,' Cornelius said. The next letter was from 
Cornelius's banker, saying that the five hundred pounds were 
lodged, ready. 'All well.' The army agent wrote, 'that he 
had commissions in two different regiments, waiting Mr. 
O'Shane's choice and orders per return of post, to purchase in 
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may imagine with what satisfaction. What with marriages 
and separations, the business of the nation, my bank, my canal, 
and my coal mines, you may guess my hands have been full of 
business — now, all for pleasure ! Next week hope to be down 
enjoying my liberty at Castle Hermitage, where I shall be 
heartily glad to have my dear Harry again. Marcus in England 
still — ^the poor Annalys in great distress about the son, with 
whom, I fear, it is all over — ^no time for more. Measure my 
affection by the length of this, the longest epistle extant in my 
handwriting. My dear boy, yours ever, 

*Ulick O'Shane.' 

The mixed and crossing emotions, which this letter was 
calculated to excite, having crossed, and mixed, and subsided 
a little, the predominating feeling was expressed by our young 
hero with a sigh and this reflexion — 

' Two months at the least 1 I must wait before I can have 
my commission — two months more in idleness the fates have 
decreed.' 

' That last is a part of the decree that depends on yourself, 
not on the fates. Two months you must wait, but why in 
idleness ? ' said Dr. Cambray. 

The kind and prudent Doctor did not press the question, he 
was content with its being heard, knowing that it would sink 
into the mind and produce its effect in due season. Accord- 
ingly, after some time, after Ormond had exhaled impatience, 
and exhausted invective, and submitted to necessity, he re- 
turned to reason with the Doctor. One evening, when the 
Doctor and his family had come in from walking, and as the 
tea-urn was just coming bubbling and steaming, Ormond set 
to work at a comer of the table, at the Doctor's elbow. 

< My dear Doctor, suppose I was now to read over to you 
my list of books.' 

' Suppose you were, and suppose I was to fall asleep,' said 
the Doctor. 

* Not the least likely, sir, when you are to do anything kind 
for a friend — may I say friend ? ' 

' You may. Come, read on, I am not proof against flattery, 
even at my age — ^well, read away.' 

Ormond began, but at that moment — ^whirl — ^there drove 
past the windows a travelling chariot and four. 
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' Sir Ulick O' Shane 1 as I live,' cried Ormond, starting up. 
' I saw him — he nodded to me. Oh no, impossible — ^he said 
he would not come till next week. Where's his letter ? What's 
the date ? Could it mean this week ? No ; he says next week 
quite plainly. What can be the reason ? ' 

A note for Mr. Ormond was brought in, which had been 
left by one of Sir Ulick O'Shane's servants as they went by. 

* My commission after all,' cried Harry — * I always knew, I 
always said, that Sir Ulick was a good friend.' 

^Has he purchased the commission ?' said Dr. Cambray. 
< He does not actually say so, but that must be what his 
note means,' said Ormond. 

' Means ! but what does it say ? May I see it ? ' 

* It is written in such a hurry, and in pencil, you'll not be 
able to make it out.' 

The Doctor, however, read aloud — 

* If Mr. Harry Ormond will inquire at Castle Hermitage, he 
will hear of something to his advantage. U. O'Shane.' 

* Go off this minute,' said Mrs. Cambray, * and inquire at 
Castle Hermitage what Mr. Harry Ormond may hear to his 
advantage, and let us learn it as soon as possible.' 

' Thank you, ma'am,' said Harry ; and ere the words were 
well uttered a hundred steps were lost 

With more than his usual cordiality. Sir Ulick O'Shane 
received him, came out into the hall to meet his dear Harry, 
his own dear boy, to welcome him again to Castle Hermitage. 

* We did not expect you, sir, till next week — this is a most 
agreeable surprise. Did not you say * 

* No matter what I said, you see what I have done,' inter- 
rupted Sir Ulick ; ' and now I must introduce you to a niece 
of mine, whom you have never yet seen.' 

' Oh ! then there was a bonnet in the carriage.' 
^ A bonnet — ^yes ; but don't be alarmed — as unlike the last 
bonnet that presided here as possible. In two words, that 
you may know your ground, this niece of mine. Lady Norton, 
is a charming, well-bred, pleasant little widow, whose husband 
died, luckily for her and me, just when they had run out all 
their large fortune. She is delighted to come to me, and is 
just the thing to do the honours of Castle Hermitage — used to 
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wrong. He rose in favour with the ladies, and in credit with 
the gentlemen, and he heard no more of the Ufysseanaj but 
he was concerned to see paragraphs in all the Irish papers, 
about the duel that had been fought between M. N., Esq. jun. 

of , and H. O., Esq., in consequence of a dispute that 

arose about some satirical verses repeated by a lady on a 
certain well-known character nearly related to one of the 
parties. 

A flaming account of the duel followed, in which there was 
the usual newspaper proportion of truth and falsehood : 
Ormond knew, and regretted that this paragraph must meet 
the eyes of his guardian ; and still more he was sorry that 
^r. Cambray should see it. He knew the Doctor's Christian 
ibhorrence of the system of duelling altogether ; and, by the 
[statement in the papers, it appeared that that gallant youth, 
H. O., Esq., to whom the news-writer evidently wished to do 
[honour, had been far more forward to provoke the fight, than 
'he had been, or than he ought to have been : his own plain 
statement of facts, which he wrote to Dr. Cambray, would 
have set everything to rights, but his letter crossed the Doctor's 
on the road. As he was now in a remote place, which the 
delightful mail-coach roads had not then reached — where the 
post came in only three days in the week — and where the mail- 
cart either broke down, lost a wheel, had a tired horse, was 
overturned or robbed, at an average once a fortnight, our 
hero had nothing for it but to take patience, and amuse 
himself by calculating dates and chances upon his restless sofa. 
His taste for reading stood him in stead upon this occasion, 
and enabled him to pass agreeably some of the hours of bodily 
confinement, which men, and young men accustomed to a great 
deal of exercise, liberty, and locomotion, generally find so 
intolerably irksome. At length his wound was well enough for 
him to travel — letters for him arrived : a warm, affectionate 
one from his guardian; and one from Dr. Cambray, which 
relieved his anxiety. 

* I must tell you, my dear young friend,' said Dr. Cambray, 
'that while you have been defending Sir Ulick O'Shane's 
public character (of which, by the bye, you know nothing), I 
have been defending your private character, of which I hope 
and believe I know something. The truth always is known 
in time^ with regard to every character, and therefore, inde- 
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when the more atrocious charges came against him, Miss 
Annaly, who had never deserted his cause, declared her 
absolute disbelie£ The discussions that went on between her 
and her mother, kept alive their interest about this young man. 
He was likely to have been forgotten during their anxiety in 
the son's illness ; but fresh reports had brought him to their 
recollection frequently; and when their friend Dr. Cambray 
was appointed to the living of Castle Hermitage, his evidence 
perfectly reinstated Harry in Lady Annal/s good opinion. 
As if to make amends for the injustice she had done him by 
believing any part of the evil reports, she was now anxious to 
see him again. A few days after Dr. Cambray wrote, Ormond 
received a very polite and gratifying letter from Lady Annaly, 
requesting, that as * Annaly ' lay in his route homewards, he 
would spend a few days there, and give her an opportunity of 
making him acquainted with her son. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that this invitation was eagerly accepted. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

Upon his arrival at Annaly, Ormond found that Dr. Cambray 
and all his family were there. 

* Yes, all your friends,' said Lady Annaly, as Ormond looked 
round with pleasure, * all your friends, Mr. Ormond, you must 
allow me an old right to be of that number — and here is my 
son, who is as well inclined, as I hope you feel, to pass over 
the intermediate formality of new acquaintanceship, and to 
become intimate with you as soon as possible.' 

Sir Herbert Annaly confirmed, by the polite cordiality of 
his manner, all that his mother promised, adding that their 
mutual friend Dr. Cambray had made him already so fully 
acquainted with Mr. Ormond, that though he had never had 
the pleasure of seeing him before, he could not considei^ him 
as a stranger. 

Florence Annaly was beautiful, but not one of those beauties 
who strike at first sight. Hers was a face which neither 
challenged nor sued for admiration. There was no expression 
thrown into the eyes or the eyebrows, no habitual smile on the 
lips — the features were all in natural repose, the face never 
expressed anything but what the mind really felt. But if any 
just observation was made in Miss Annaly's company, any 
stroke of genius, that countenance instantly kindled into light 
and life ; and if any noble sentiment were expressed, if any 
generous action were related, then the soul within illumined 
the countenance with a ray divine. When once Ormond had 
seen this, his eye returned in hopes of seeing it again — he had 
an indescribable interest and pleasure in stud3dng a countenance, 
which seemed so true an index to a noble and cultivated mind, 
to a heart of delicate, but not morbid sensibility. His manners 
and understanding had been formed and improved beyond 
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Sir Ulick, who saw, the first evening that Marcus and 
Ormond met, that Marcus was not going the way to assist 
these views, pointed out to him how much it was for his interest 
to conciliate Ormond, and to establish himself in his good 
opinion ; but Marcus, though he saw and acknowledged this, 
could not submit his pride and temper to the necessary restraint. 
For a few hours he would display his hereditary talents, and 
all the acquired graces of polished society ; but the next hour 
his ill-humour would break out, in a way which Ormond's 
generous spirit could not bear, to his inferiors, to his father's 
tenants and dependants. Before he went to England, even 
from his boyish days, Marcus's manners had been habitually 
haughty and tyrannical to the lower class of people. Ormond 
and he had always differed, and often quarrelled on this subject. 
Ormond hoped to find Marcus's manners altered in this respect 
by his residence in a more polished country. But the external 
polish he had acquired had not reached the mind — high-bred 
society had taught him only to be polite to his equals : he was 
now still more disposed to be insolent to his inferiors, especially 
to his Irish inferiors. He affected now to consider himself as 
more than half an Englishman ; and returning from London 
in all the distress and disgrace to which he had reduced him- 
self by criminal indulgence in the vices of fashionable, and 
what he called refined society, he vented his ill-humour on his 
countrymen, on the poor Irish peasants — the natives^ as he 
termed them, in derision. He spoke to them always as if 
they were slaves, he considered them as barbarians and 
savages. Marcus had, early in life, almost before he knew 
the real distinctions, or more than the names of the different 
parties in Ireland, been a strong party man. He called him- 
self a Government man ; but he was one of those partisans 
whom every wise and good administration in Ireland has 
] discountenanced and disclaimed. He was, in short, one of 
\ those who have made their politics an excuse to their con- 
' science for the indulgence of a violent temper. 

Ormond was indignant at the inveterate prejudice that 
Marcus showed against a poor man, whom he had injured, but 
who had never injured him. The moment Marcus saw 
Moriarty Carroll again, and heard his name mentioned, he 
exclaimed and reiterated, * That's a bad fellow — I know him of 
old — all those CarroUs are rascals and rebels.' 
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Marcus looked with a sort of disdainful spleen at the house 
which Ormond had fitted up for Moriarty. 

* So you stick to this fellow still ! What a dupe, Ormond, 
this Moriarty has made of you ! ' said Marcus, ' but that's not 
my affair, — I only wonder how you wheedled my father out of 
the ground for the garden here.' 

* There was no wheedling in the case,' said Ormond ; * your 
father gave it freely, or I should not have accepted it' 

* You were very good to accept it, no doubt,' said Marcus, 
in an ironical tone ; ' I know I have asked my father for a 
garden to a cottage before now, and have been refused.' 

Sir Ulick came up just as this was said, and, alarmed at 
the tone of voice, used all his address to bring his son back to 
good temper — and he might have succeeded, but that Peggy 
Sheridan tkcU was, chanced to appear at that instant. 

* Who is that ? ' cried Marcus. * Peggy Sheridan, as I live ! 
is not it ? ' 

* No, please your honour, — ^but Peggy Sheridan that was — 
Peggy Carroll thai is, said Peggy, curtsying, with a slight 
blush, and an arch smile. 

* So you have married that Moriarty at last.' 

* I have, please your honour — he is a very honest boy — and 
I'm very happy — if your honour's pleased.' 

*Who persuaded your father to this, pray, contrary to my 
advice ? ' 

* Nobody at all, plase your honour,' said Peggy, looking 
frightened. 

* Why do you say that, Peggy,' said Ormond, * when you 
know it was I persuaded your father to give his consent to 
your marriage with Moriarty ? ' 

' You ! Mr. Ormond 1 Oh, I comprehend it all now,' said 
Marcus, with his slight sneering look and tone. < No doubt 
you had good reasons.' 

Poor Peggy blushed deepest crimson. 

< I understand it all now,' said Marcus, * I understand you 
now, Harry ! ' 

Ormond's anger rose, and with a look of high disdain he 
replied — 

* You understand mej now ! no, nor ever will, nor ever can. 
Our minds are unintelligible to each other.' 

Then turning from him, Ormond walked away with in- 
dignant speed. 
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nobody here now — and Marcus — is not all I could wish him,' 
said Sir Ulick, with a sigh. < He had always a jealousy of 
my affection for you, Harry — it cannot be helped — we do not 
choose our own children — but we must abide by them — you 
must perceive that things are not going on quite rightly 
between my son and me.' 

* I am sorry for it, sir — especially as I am convinced I can 
do no good, and therefore wish not to interfere.' 

* I believe you are right — though I part from you with 
regret' 

*I shall be within your reach, sir, you know — ^whenever 
you wish for me, if ever I can be of the least use to you^ 
sununon me, and I am at your orders.' 

' Thank you I but stay one moment,' said Sir Ulick, with a 
sudden look of recollection, * you will be of age in a few days, 
Harry — we ought to settle accounts, should not we ? ' 

* Whenever you please, sir — ^no hurry on my part — but you 
have advanced me a great deal of money lately, I ought to 
settle that.' 

* Oh, as to that — a mere trifle. If you are in no hurry, I 
am in none — for I shall have business enough on my hands 
during these few days, before Lady Norton fills the house 
again with company — I am certainly a little hurried now.' 

* Then, sir, do not think of my business ; I cannot be 
better off, you know, than I am — I assure you I am sensible 
of that Never mind the accounts, only send for me whenever 
I can be of any use or pleasure to you — I need not make 
speeches. I trust, my dear guardian, — my father, when I was 
left fatherless, — I trust you believe I have some gratitude in 
me.' 

* I do,' cried Sir Ulick, much moved, * and, by Heaven, it 
is impossible to — I mean — in short, it is impossible not to love 
you, Harry Ormond.* 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

There are people who can go on very smoothly with those 
whose principles and characters they despise and dislike. 
There are people who, provided they live in company^ are 
happy, and care but little of what the company is composed. 
But our young hero certainly was not one of these contemptibly 
contented people. He was perhaps too much in the other 
extreme. He could not, without overt words, or looks of 
indignation, endure the presence of those whose characters or 
principles he despised — he could not even, without manifest 
symptoms of restlessness or ennui, submit long to live with 
mere companions ; he required to have friends ; nor could he 
make a friend from ordinary materials, however smooth the 
grain, or however fine the polish they might take. Even when 
the gay world at Castle Hermitage was new to him, amused 
and enchanted as he was at first with that brilliant society, he 
could not have been content or happy without his friends at 
Vicar's Vale, to whom, once at least in the four-and-twenty 
hours, he found it necessary to open his heart. We may then 
judge how happy he now felt in returning to Annaly : after the 
sort of moral constraint which he had endured in the company 
of Marcus O' Shane, we may guess what an expansion of heart 
took place. A phlegmatic observer might have thought that 
the young man was absolutely in love with Lady Annaly : 
indeed she had the power of making her company peculiarly 
agreeable to youth. Quite content herself to be elderly, she 
sympathised with all the feelings of the young ; so that, as 
Ormond said of her, — * She enjoyed many of the pleasures 
attendant upon early life with all the privileges of age.' 

The family union and domestic happiness, which he saw at 
Annaly, certainly struck him at this time more forcibly, from 
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When, in obedience to Mrs. M'Cnile's summons, Ormond, 
returning from his intended walk, entered the room where the 
ladies sat in a morning, he found there an unusual assemblage 
of persons — a party of morning visitors, the unmuffled contents 
of the car. But, as he entered, he bowed as courteously as 
possible to the whole circle, and advanced towards Mrs. 
M'Crule, whose portentous visage he could not fail to recognise. 
That visage was nearly half a yard long, thin out of all propor- 
tion, and dismal beyond all imagination ; the comers of the 
mouth drawn down, the whites or yellows of the eyes upturned, 
while with hands outspread she was declaiming, in a lament- 
able tone, deploring, as Ormond thought, some great public 
calamity ; for the concluding words were — 

* The danger, my dear Lady Annaly — ^the danger, my dear 
Miss Annaly — oh ! the danger is imminent. We shall all be 
positively undone, ma'am ; and Ireland — oh ! I wish I was 
once safe in England again — Ireland positively ruined ! ' 

Ormond, looking to Lady Annaly and Miss Annaly for 
explanation, was somewhat reassured in this imminent danger, 
by seeing that Lady Annal/s countenance was perfectly 
tranquil, and that a slight smile played on the lips of Florence. 

< Mr. Ormond,' said Lady Annaly, ' I am sorry to hear that 
Ireland is in danger of being ruined by your means.' 

* By my means,' said Ormond, in great surprise ; < I beg 
your ladyship's pardon for repeating your words, but I really 
cannot understand them.' 

< Nor I neither ; but by the time you have lived as long as I 
have in the world,' said Lady Annaly, *you will not be so 
much surprised as you now seem, my good sir, at hearing 
people say what you do not understand. I am told that 
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that Sir Ulick O'Shane would never protect such wretches ; 
and eager to assist public justice, to defend his guardian, and 
above all, to calm and prevent Sir Herbert from over-exerting 
himself, he insisted upon being allowed to go in his stead with 
the party of military who were to search the suspected houses. 
It was with some difficulty he prevailed. He parted with Sir 
Herbert: and, struck at the moment with his highly-raised 
colour, and the violent heat and state of excitation he was in, 
Ormond again urged him to remember his own health, and his 
mother and sister. 

* I will — I do,' said Sir Herbert, * but it is my duty to think 
of public justice before I think of myself.' 

The apprehension Ormond felt in quitting Sir Herbert 
recurred frequently as he rode on in silence ; but he was called 
into action, and it was dissipated. Ormond spent nearly three 
hours searching a number of wretched cabins, from which the 
male inhabitants fled, at the approach of the military, leaving 
the women and children to make what excuses and tell what 
lies they could. This the women and children executed with 
great readiness, ability, and in the most pity-moving tones 
imaginable. 

The inside of an Irish cabin appears very different to those 
who come to claim hospitality, and to those who come to 
detect offenders. 

Ormond having never before entered a cabin with a search- 
warrant, constable, or with the military, he was ' not up to the 
thing ' — as both the serjeant and constable remarked to each 
other. While he listened to the piteous story of a woman, 
about a husband who had broken his leg from a ladder, sarving 
the masons at Sir Herbert's lighthouse, and was lying at the 
hospital, not expected^ the husband was lying all the time 
with both his legs safe and sound in a potato furrow, within a 
few yards of the house. And the child of another eloquent 
matron was running off with a pair of silver-mounted pistols 
taken from the wreck, which he was instructed to hide in a 
bog-hole, snug — the bog-water never rusting. These pistols 
caught the attention of Ormond, but there were no traces to be 
found of them, nor of the little urchin who had carried them 
off. In one hovel — for the houses of these wretches who lived 
by pillage, after all their ill-gotten gains, were no better than 

^ Not expected to live. 
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It is the triumph of religion and of its ministers, to be able 
to support the human heart, when all other resources are of 
little avail Time, it is true, at length effaces the recollection 
of misfortune, and age deadens the sense of sorrow. But that 
power to console is surely far superior in its effect, more worthy 
of a rational and of a social being, which operates not by 
contracting or benumbing our feelings and faculties, but by 
expanding and ennobling them, inspiring us not with stoic 
indifference to the pains and pleasures of humanity, but with 
pious submission to the will of Heaven, to the order, and 
orderer of the universe. 
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subject, he turned the conversation upon the Annalys — ^he 
praised Florence to the skies, hoped that Ormond would be 
more fortunate than Marcus had been, for somehow or other 
he should never live or die in peace till Florence Annaly was 
more nearly connected with him. He regretted, however, that 
poor Sir Herbert was carried off before he had completed the 
levying of those fines, which would have cut off the entail, and 
barred the heir at law from the Herbert estates. Florence 
was not now the great heiress it was once expected she should 
be, indeed she had but a moderate gentlewoman's fortune 
— not even what at Smithfield a man of Ormond's fortune 
might expect; but Sir Ulick knew, he said, that this would 
make no difference to his ward, unless to make him in greater 
impatience to propose for her. 

It was impossible to be in greater impatience to propose for 
her than Ormond was. Sir Ulick did not wonder at it ; but 
he thought that Miss Annaly would not, could not, listen to 
him yet Time^ the comforter^ must come first, and while time 
was doing his business, love could not decently be admitted. 

* That was the reason,' said Sir Ulick, returning by another 
road to the charge, * why I advised a trip to Paris ; but you 
know best.' 

* I cannot bear this suspense, and I must and will know my 
fate — I will write instantly and obtain an answer.' 

' Do so ; and to save time, I can tell what your fate and 
your answer will be: from Florence Annaly, assurance of 
perfect esteem and regard, as far as friendship, perhaps ; but 
she will tell you that she cannot think of love at present 
Lady Annaly, prudent Lady Annaly, will say that she hopes 
Mr. Ormond will not think of settling for life till he has seen 
something more of the world. Well, you don't believe me,' 
said Sir Ulick, interrupting himself just at the moment when he 
saw that Ormond began to think there was some sense in what 
he was saying. 

* If you don't believe me, Harry,' continued he, * consult 
your oracle. Dr. Cambray ; he has just returned from Annaly, 
and he can tell you how the land lies.' 

Dr. Cambray agreed with Sir Ulick, that both Lady Annaly 
and her daughter would desire that Ormond should see more 
of the world before he settled for life ; but as to going off to 
Paris, without waiting to see or write to them. Dr. Cambray 
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agreed with Ormond, that it would be the worst thing he could 
do — ^that so far fix)m appearing a proof of his respect to their 
grief, it would seem only a proof of indifference, or a sign of 
impatience — they would conclude, that he was in haste to 
leave his friends in adversity, to go to those in prosperity, and 
to enjoy the gaiety and dissipation of Paris. Dr. Cambray 
advised that he should remain quietly where he was, and wait 
till Miss Annaly should be disposed to see him. This was 
most prudent, Ormond allowed. * But then the delay ' ; to 
conquer by delay we must begin by conquering our impatience 
— now, that was what our hero could not possibly do. There- 
fore, he jumped hastily to this conclusion, that Mn love 
affairs no man should follow any mortal's opinion but his 
own.' 

Accordingly he sat down and wrote to Miss Annaly a most 
passionate letter, enclosed in a most dutiful epistle to Lady 
Annaly, as full of respectful attachment and entire obedience 
as a son-in-law expectant could devise — beginning very properly, 
and very sincerely, with anxiety and hopes about her ladyship's 
health, and ending, as properly, and as sincerely, with hopes 
that her ladyship would permit him, as soon as possible, to 
take from her the greatest, the only remaining source of happi- 
ness she had in life — ^her daughter. 

Having worded this very plausibly — ^for he had now learned 
how to write a letter — our hero dispatched a servant of Sir 
Ulick's with his epistle, with orders to wait certainly for an 
answer; but above all things, to make haste back. Accord- 
ingly the man took a cross road, a short cut, and coming to a 
broken bridge, which he did not know was down till he was 
close upon it^ he was obliged to go back and go round, and did 
not get home till long after dark night — and the only answer 
he brought was, there was no answer, only Lady Annal/s 
compliments. 

Ormond could scarcely believe that no answer had been 
sent ; but the man took all the saints in Heaven, or in the 
calendar, to witness, that he would not tell his honour, or any 
jantlemafiy a lie. 

Upon a cross-examination, the man gave prc>of that he had 
actually seen both the ladies. They were sitting so and so, 
and dressed so and so, in mourning. Further, he gave 
undeniable proof that he had delivered the letters, and that 
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his place and connexions, etc., means of obtaining good 
information in public affairs ; he had made a great deal 
himself by speculations in the funds, and he could buy in 
and sell out to great advantage, he said, for Ormond. But 
for this purpose a letter of attorney was necessary to be 
given by Ormond to Sir Ulick. 

There was scarcely time to draw one up, nor was Sir 
Ulick sure that there was a printed form in the house. 
Luckily, however, a proper power was found, and filled up, 
and Ormond had just time to sign it before he stepped into 
the carriage ; he embraced his guardian, and thanked him 
heartily for his care of the interests of his purse, and still 
more for the sympathy he had shown in the interests of his 
heart Sir Ulick was moved at parting with him, and this 
struck Harry the more, because he certainly struggled to 
suppress his feelings. Ormond stopped at Vicar's Vale to 
tell Dr. Cambray all that had happened, to thank him and 
his family for their kindness, and to take leave of them. 

They were indeed astonished when he entered, saying — 

* Any commands, my good friends, for London or Paris ? 
I am on my way there — carriage at the door.' 

At first, they could not believe him to be serious; but 
when they heard his story, and saw by the agitation of his 
manner that he was in earnest, they were still more surprised 
at the suddenness of his determination. They all believed 
and represented to him that there must be some mistake, 
and that he was not cool enough to judge sanely at this 
moment. 

Dr. Cambray observed, that Miss Annaly could not 
prevent any man firom kneeling to her. Ormond haughtily 
said, * He did not know what she could prevent, he only 
knew what she did. She had not vouchsafed an answer to 
his letter — she had not admitted him. These, he thought, 
were sufficient indications that the person at her feet was 
accepted. Whether he were or not, Ormond would inquire 
no farther. She might now accept or refuse, as she 
■pleased — he would go to Paris.' 

His friends had nothing more to say or to do but to 
sigh, and to wish him a good journey, and much pleasure 
at Paris. 

Ormond now requested that Dr. Cambray would have 
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the goodness to write to him from time to time, to inform 
him of whatever he might wish to know, during his absence. 
He was much mortified to hear from the Doctor that he 
was obhged to remove, with his family, for some months, to 
a distant part of the north of England ; and that, as to the 
Annalys, they were immediately removing to the sea coast 
of Devonshire, for the benefit of a mild climate, and of sea- 
bathing. Onnond, therefore, had no resource but in his 
guardian. Sir Ulick's business, however, was to take him 
over to London, from whence Ormond could not expect 
much satisfactory intelligence with respect to Ireland. 



Onnond flew to Dublin, crossed the Channel in an express 
boat, travelled night and day In the mail to London, from 
thence to Dover — crossed the water in a storm, and travelled 
with the utmost expedition to Paris, though there was no 
one reason why he should be in haste ; and for so much, 
his travelling was as little profitable or amusing as possible. 
He saw, heard, and understood nothing till he got to Paris. 

It has been said that the traveller without sensibility 
may travel from Dan to Beersheba without finding anything 
worth seeing. The traveller who has too much sensibility 
observes often as little ; of this all persons must be sensible, 
who have ever travelled when their minds were engrossed 
with painful feelings, or possessed by any strong passion. 
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Ormond had written to Monsieur et Madame de Connal, to 
announce his intentions of spending some time in Paris — 
to thank them for their invitation to their house, an invita- 
tion which, however, he declined accepting, but requested 
Monsieur de Connal to secure apartments for him in some 
hotel near them. 

Upon his arrival, he found everything prepared for a Milord 
Anglois — handsome apartments — a fashionable carriage, well- 
powdered laquais, and a valet de chambre waited the orders 
of Monsieur. 

Connal was with him a few minutes after his arrival — 
welcomed him to Paris with cordial gaiety, was more glad, 
and more sorry, and said more in five minutes, and above 
all made more protestations of regard, than an Englishman 
would make in a year. 

* He was rejoiced ! delighted ! enchanted to see Mr. 
Ormond. Madame de Connal was absolutely transported 
with joy when she heard he was on his road to Paris. 
Madame was now at Versailles — but she would return in a 
few days — she would be in despair at Mr. Ormond's not 
accepting the apartments in the Hotel de Connal, which 
were actually prepared for him. But, in fact, it was nearly 
the same thing, within two doors of them. He hoped Mr. 
Ormond liked his apartments — ^but in truth that was of little 
consequence, for he would never be in them, except when he 
was asleep or dressing.' 

Ormond thought the apartments quite superb, and was 
going to have thanked Monsieur de Connal for the trouble 
he had taken, but at the word superbe^ Connal ran on again 
with French vivacity of imagination. 
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Connal called for him early, that they might have a few 
minutes to themselves, before the company should arrive. 

Onnond felt some curiosity, a little anxiety, a slight flutter 
of the heart, at the thought of seeing Dora again. 

The arrival of her htisband interrupted these thoughts. 



Connal took the light from the hands of Crepin, the valet, 
and reviewed Ormond from head to foot. 

' Very well, Crepin ; you have done your part, Eind Nature 
has done hers, for Monsieur.' 

' Yes, truly,' s^d Crepin, ' Nature had done wonders for 
Monsieur ; and Monsieur, now he is dressed, has really all the 
air of a Frenchman.' 

' QuiU I'air coinme il faut I — I'air noble ] ' added Connal, 
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* Who would have thought it ? ' said Dora. * I thought Mr. 
Ormond's taste was more for domestic happiness and retirement.' 

* Retirement at Paris ! ' said Ormond. 

* Domestic happiness at Paris ! ' said Connal. 

Madame de Connal sighed. — No, it was Dora that sighed. 
' Where do you go to-night ? * said her husband. 

* Nowhere — I shall stay at home. And you?' said she, 
looking up at Harry Ormond. 

* To Madame de la Tours'.' 

' Thaf s the affair of half an hour — only to appear ^ 

* Afterwards to the opera,' said Ormond. 

' And after the opera—can't you sup here ? ' said Madame 
de Connal. 

<With the utmost pleasure — ^but that I am engaged to 
Madame de la Brie's ball.' 

* That's true,' cried Madame de Connal, starting up, * I 
had forgot it — so am I this fortnight — I may as well 
go to the opera, too, and I can carry you to Madame de la 
Tours' — I owe her a five minutes' sitting — ^though she is un 
peu precieuse. And what can you find in that little cold 
Madame de la Brie — do you like ice ? ' 

<He like to break de ice, I suppose,' said Mademoiselle. 
' Ma foi, you must then take a hatchet there.' 

' No occasion ; I had rather slide upon the ice than break 
it. My business at Paris is merely, you know, to amuse 
myself,' said he, looking at Connal, ' Glissez mortels n'appuyez 
pas.' 

< But if de ice should melt of itself,' said Mademoiselle, 
* what would you do den ? What would become of him, den, 
do you think, my dear niece ? ' 

It was a case which he did not like to consider. Dora 
blushed. No creature was so blind as Mademoiselle, with all 
her boasted quickness and penetration. 

From this time forward no more was heard of Madame de 
Connal's taste for domestic life and retirement ; she seemed 
quite convinced, either by her husband, or by Mr. Ormond, or 
both, that no such thing was practicable at Paris. She had 
always liked /e grand monde — she liked it better now than 
ever, when she found Ormond in every crowded assembly, 
every place of public amusement — a continual round of break- 
fasts, dinners, balls — Court balls — bal masqui — bal de Popera 
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English. He was perfectly astonished by the quantity of 
exclamations he heard at the sight of this picture ; the lifting- 
up of hands and eyes, the transports, the ecstasies, the tears, 
the actual tears that he saw streaming in despite of rouge. It 
was real ! and it was not real feeling ! Of one thing he was 
clear, that this superfluity of feeling or exaggeration of 
expression completely silenced him, and made him cold indeed 
— like one unskilled or dumb he seemed to stand. 

< But are you of marble?' cried Mademoiselle; * where is your 
sensibility then ? ' 

' I hope it is safe at the bottom of my heart,' said Ormond ; 

* but when it is called for I cannot always find it, — especially 
on these public occasions.' 

' Ah ! but what good all the sensibility in the world do at 
the bottom of your heart, where nobody see it ? It is on these 
public occasions too you must always contrive and find it quick 
at Paris, or after all you will seem but an Englishman.' 

' I must be content to seem and to be what I am,' said 
Ormond, in a tone of playful but determined resignation. 

* Bon ! ' said a voice near him. Mademoiselle went off in 
impatience to find some better auditor — she did not hear the 

* BonJ 

Ormond turned, and saw near him a gentleman, whom he 
had often met at some of the first houses at Paris. The Ahh6 
Morellet, then respected as the most reasonable of all the wits 
of France, and who has since, through all the tr)nng scenes of 
the Revolution, through the varieties of unprincipled change, 
preserved unaltered the integrity and frankness of his character 
— retaining even to his eighty-seventh year all his characteristic 
warmth of heart and clearness of understanding, ie doyen de la 
littdrcUure Franqoise — the love, respect, and admiration of 
every honest heart in France. May he live to receive among 
all the other tributes, which his countrymen pay publicly and 
privately to his merit, this record of the impression his kind- 
ness left on grateful English hearts ! 

Our young hero had often desired to be acquainted with the 
abb6, — but the abbd had really hitherto passed him over as a 
mere young man of fashion, — a mere Milord Anglois, one of 
the ephemeral race, who appear in Parisian society, vanish, 
and leave no trace behind. But now he did him the honour 
to enter into conversation with him. The abb6 peculiarly 
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books). He was fortunate in his first guess — Marivaux's 
conversation was so like the style of his writings, so full of 
hair-breadth distinctions, subtle exceptions, and metaphysical 
refinement and digressions, that Ormond soon guessed him, 
and was applauded for his quickness. Marmontel he dis- 
covered by his being the only man in the room who had 
not mentioned to him any of Les Contes Moraux. But 
there was one person who set all his skill at defiance: he 
pronounced that he was no author — that he was Pami de la. 
maison — he was so indeed wherever he went, but he was 
both a man of literature and a man of deep science — no less 
a person than the great d'Alembert Ormond thought 
d'Alembert and Marmontel were the two most agreeable men 
in company — d'Alembert was simple, open-hearted, unpre- 
suming, and cheerful in society. Far from being subject to 
that absence of mind with which profound mathematicians 
are sometimes reproached, d'Alembert was present to every- 
thing that was going forward — every trifle he enjoyed with 
the zest of youth, and the playfulness of childhood. Ormond 
confessed that he should never have guessed that he was a 
great mathematician and profound calculator. 

Marmontel was distinguished for combining in his con- 
versation, as in his character, two qualities for which there 
are no precise English words, natveU and finesse. Whoever 
is acquainted with MarmontePs writings must have a perfect 
knowledge of what is meant by both. 

It was fortunate for our young hero that Marmontel was, 
at this time, no longer the dissipated man he had been during 
too great a period of his life. He had now returned to his 
early tastes for simple pleasures and domestic virtues — ^had 
formed that attachment which afterwards made the happiness 
of his life. He was just going to be married to the amiable 
Mademoiselle Montigny, a niece of the Abbd Morellet ; — she, 
and her excellent mother, lived with him ; and Ormond was 
most agreeably surprised and touched at the unexpected sight 
of an amiable, united, happy family, when he had only expected 
to see a meeting of literati. 

The sight of this domestic happiness reminded him of the 
Annalys — ^brought the image of Florence to his mind. If 
she had been but sincere, how he should have preferred her 
to all he had seen. 
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France. No evidence could be stronger than Marmontel's 
in favour of virtue and of domestic life, nor could any one 
express it with more grace and persuasive eloquence. 

It did Ormond infinite good. He required such a lesson 
at this juncture, and he was capable of taking it — it recalled 
him to his better self. 

The good abb^ seemed to see something of what passed 
in Ormond's mind, and became still more interested about 
him. 

'Ah, 9a,' said he to Marmontel, as soon as Ormond was 
gone, 'that young man is worth something. I thought he 
was only le bel Irlandois^ but I find he is much more. We 
must do what we can for him, and not let him leave Paris, 
as so many do, having seen only the worst part of our society.' 

Marmontel, who had also been pleased with him, was 
willing, he said, to do anything in his power, but he could 
scarcely hope that they had the means of drawing, from the 
double attraction of the faro-table and coquetry, a young man 
of that age and figure. 

* Fear nothing, or rather hope everything,' said the abb^ ; 
'his head and his heart are more in our favour, trust me, 
than his age and his figure are against us. To begin, my 
good Marmontel, did not you see how much he was struck 
and edified by your reformation ? ' 

' Ah I if there was another Mademoiselle de Montigny for 
him, I should fear nothing, or rather hope everything,' said 
Marmontel ; ' but where shall he find such another in all Paris ? ' 

'In his own country, perhaps, all in good time,' said the 
abb^. 

' In his own country ? True,' cried Marmontel ; ' now you 
recall it to my mind how eager he grew in disputing with 
Marivaux upon the distinction between aimable and amiable. 
His description of an amiable woman^ according to the 
English taste, was, I recollect, made con amore; and there 
was a sigh at the close which came from the heart, and which 
showed the heart was in England or Ireland.' 

' Wherever his heart is, dest bien plac^,' said the abbd, * I 
like him — we must get him into good company — ^he is worthy 
to be acquainted with your amiable and aimable Madame de 
Beauveau, and Madame de Seran.' 

' True,* said Marmontel, ' and for the honour of Paris we 
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must convince him that he has taken up false notions, and that 
there is such a thing as conjugal fidelity and domestic happi- 
ness here.' 

* Bon. That is peculiarly incumbent on the author of Les 
Conies Moraux^ said the abbd. 

It happened, fortunately for our hero, that Madame de 
Connal was, about this time, engaged to pass a fortnight at 
the country-house of Madame de Clairville. During her 
absence, the good abbd had time to put in execution all his 
benevolent intentions : he introduced his young friend to some 
of the really good company of Paris — he pointed out to him 
at Madame Geoffrin's, Madame de Ten^in's, Madame du 
DefTand's, and Madame Trudaine*s — the difference between 
the society at the house of a rich farmer general — at the house 
of one connected with the Court, and with people in place and 
political power — and the society of mixed rank and literature. 
The mere passing pictures of these things, to one who was not 
to live in Paris, might not perhaps, except as a matter of 
curiosity, be of much value ; but his judicious friend led Ormond 
from these to make comparisons and deductions, which were 
of use to him all his life afterward. 
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Ormond to the American, ' though you do not know this man, 
he is at this moment under sentence of transportation for 
having robbed you, and he very narrowly escaped being hang^ed 
for your murder — a fate from which he was saved by the 
patience and sagacity of the judge who tried him.' 

Moriarty's surprise was expressed with such strange contor- 
tions of delight, and with a tone, and in a phraseology, so 
peculiarly his own, as to astonish and entertain the spectators. 
Among these was the Irish secretary, who, without any applica- 
tion being made to him, promised Moriarty to procure for him 
a free pardon. 

On Ormond's landing in Dublin, the first news he heard, 
and it was repeated a hundred times in a quarter of an hour, 
was that 'Sir Ulick O'Shane was bankrupt — that his bank 
shut up yesterday. It was a public calamity, a private source 
of distress, that reached lower and farther than any bankruptcy 
had ever done in Ireland.' Ormond heard of it from every 
tongue, it was written in every face — in every house it was the 
subject of lamentation, of invective. In every street poor men, 
with ragged notes in their hands, were stopping to pore over 
the names at the back of the notes, or hurrying to and fro, 
looking up at the shop windows for ' half price given here far 
(y Shatters notes, ^ Groups of people, of all ranks, gathered — 
stopped — dispersed, talking of Sir Ulick O' Shane's bankruptcy 
— their hopes, their fears, their losses, their ruin, their despair, 
their rage. Some said it was all owing to Sir U lick's shameful 
extravagance ! — * His house in Dublin, fit for a duke ! — Castle 
Hermitage full of company to the last week, — ^balls — dinners, 
champagne. Burgundy ! — scandalous ! ' 

Others accused Sir Ulick's absurd speculations. Many 
pronounced the bankruptcy to be fraudulent, and asserted that 
an estate had been made over to Marcus, who would live in 
afHuence on the ruin of the creditors. 

At Sir Ulick's house in town, every window -shutter was 
closed. Ormond rang and knocked in vain — ^not that he wished 
to see Sir Ulick — ^no, he would not have intruded on his misery 
for the world, — ^but Ormond longed to inquire from the ser- 
vants how things were with him. No servant could be seen. 
Ormond went to Sir Ulick's bank. Such crowds of people 
filled the street, that it was with the utmost difficulty, and after 
a great working of elbows, that in an hour or two he made 
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On opening his desk, the first thing that appeared was a 
bundle of accounts, and a letter, directed to H. Ormond, 
Esq. 

He took it to his own room, and read — 

* Ormond — I intended to employ your money to re-estab- 
lish my falling credit, but I never intended to defraud you. 

'Ulick O'Shane.' 
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which he had gained over himself, and to maintain that high 
character, which in spite of his neglected education, and of all 
the adverse circumstances to which he was early exposed, he 
had formed for himself by resolute energy. 

Lady Annaly, with the pfide of affection, gloried in the full 
accomplishment of her prophecies, and was rewarded in the 
best manner for that benevolent interest she had early taken 
in our hero's improvement, by seeing the perfect felicity which 
subsisted between her daughter and Ormond. 



THE END 
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